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CAnny /^A<t90pj 

(18^6-1911) 

Reformer 


Carry Ration was the Cofoimder of a local 
*€exas branch of the women's Christian ^Tem- 
perance Union and director of a campaign 
tliot eventually resulted in the closeing of 
every illicit saloon in JUedicine Codge, *Texas, 
Adopting a hatchet os a practical assistant, 
she took more direct action as well" smash- 
ing bottles and beer kegs in saloons during 
visits she referred to as "hatchetations". 
She had the support of many women sho 
were condemned to suffer, without any le- 
gal recourse, at the hands of drunken hus- 
bands. flation often found herself in jail and 
raised her bail through speciking engage- 
ments and the sale of souvenir hatchets. 








^OSERH9f]E ^AKER 
(1906-1995) 

Entertainer 

Jrom the time she was a little girl, 
Josephine leaker was drawn to the 
glamour of the theatre. Despite living 
in the slums of St.£ouis and being pulled 
out of school before she turned ten, she 
found the courage ~ and had enough tal- 
ent ~ to follow her dreams, leaker demced in 
vaudeville houses and joined a traveling 
dance troupe when she was sixteen. A po- 
litically courageous wman, leaker spoke and 
acted against racism thrughout her life and 
was a member of the french Kesistcutce in 
World War 99, for which she earned both 
the Medal of the Kesistcmce emd later the 
Cegion of Honor. 
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Tm/o young women, probably 
somewhere in Virginia, ca. 1910. 


13ESS9E eOCEMAfi 
(1893-1926) 

Aviator 


^he first African-American aviator was 
“yrave Jessie" Coleman. When she first 
decided to take up flying she found schools 
closed to her by restrictions of race, gender 
or both. On the advice of Chicago Defender 
publisher Kobert Abbott, Coleman went to 
Europe in pusuit of her goal. She earned her 
pilot's license in 1921 €tnd a year later also 
acquired her international pilot's license and 
began a carreer in the 14.S. as an exhibition 
pilot. 9t was her intention to open a flying 
school for black youth, but as she was near- 
ing this goal she died in Jacksonville, Jlorida, 
when the controls fo her plane jammed and 
she was thrown from the cockpit. 
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EDITORIAL 

Centering the Mfii^gins... 

Welcome hack. . . this is the first issue of 
the tmily for the 1995196 term. We. 
at the Emily, would like to extend an 
especially warm welcome to those 
gals who are new to lAVic and have 
not yet cruised the pages of our jour- 
nal. We, of course, encourage all 
women who read the paper and have 
opinions, criticisms, and ideas to join 
our collective or if you would just like 
to submit... poetry , prose, articles, 
news, graphics, photographs or com- 
ics. We only stipulate that all submis- 
sions refrain from being sexist, racist, 
homophobic, ageist, classist, ableist 
or any other of the various isms or 
phobia's. 

for those of you who are new to lAvic 
or have not encountered the Emily 
before we are not a mainstream uni- 
versity news paper, but rather a jour- 
nal of creative as well as informative 
writings. Much of the paper is written, 
produced and arranged by the 
women who form the Emily collective 
and therefore the views and opinions 
found in this paper are a reflection of 
the hard work put forth by these 
women. However, the collective feels 
that it IS time to expand the limita- 
tions of our group in an attempt to be 
more representative of the women 
who attend lAVic. Jor this reason, we 
will be striving to center the margins 
to bring in the inclusion, views and 
opinions of women from different 
backgrounds. Sn order to adequately 
reflect the diversity of women and 
their experiences, we invite all women 
to bring your voices from the margins 
to the centre. 


* pictures and biographies of t^essie 
Coleman, Carry fiation and 
Josephine leaker were taken from 
the Women Who Dare 199^ Engage- 
ment Calendar. TIte picture of the 
"Tivo young women" was taken from 
All the Women Are White. All the 
piacks Are Men, put Some of Us Are 
prove: piack Women*s Studies. 
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TAie next Emily will be 
published on December 
S. TAie theme of the 
December issue is Over- 
coming Violence , 
luring your poetry, 
graphics, articles, opin- 
ions, fiction, letters and 
ideas! Submissions can 
be dropped off in the 
Women's Centre by 
20 flovember 1995. 


History don't stop to let nobody out of it. So go 
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To Whom it May Concern: 

I am not a student at the University of Victoria, but 
I have recently been to the campus . I was in awe with 
how lovely the Ccimpus was. I noticed a lot of expan- 
sions, and new buildings being built for the improve- 
ment of students. I was thoroughly impressed. 

While I was visiting, I wanted to look at the campus 
newspapers to see what sort of activities go on there 
at UVic. So I got a copy of 3 different publications: 
The Ring, The Martlet, and The Emily. 

The Ring and The Martlet seemed to me to be the same 
sort of student newspaper, that is informative, and 
full of student related information. They showed ar- 
ticles of interest to the students, and maybe to 
someone who was not a student. They both seemed to 
have current local and world events, and up-to-date 
material to keep the students informed. Both newspa- 
pers gave a good impression of the school. 


• 1923 After a petition from 

• Emily Murphy, Nellie 

• McClung Louise McKinney, 

• Irene Parlby, and Henrietta 

• Muir Edwards, the Supreme 

• court of Canada decides that 
J under terms of the British 

• North American Act women 

• are not "persons" and there- 

• fore cannot be appointed to the 

• Senate of Canada (known as 
J the Persons Case). 


•1929 The Persons Case goes# 
•to the British Privy Council J 
•which overturns die decision • 
•of the Supreme Court of® 
^Canada: women are deemed to • 
•be "persons" and can therefore • 
Jbe appointed to the Senate. J 


•1940 Women in Quebec are • 

* given the right to vote m pro- • 
•vincial elections, completing # 
J the enfranchisement of women J 

• in Canada. • 


•1949 Nancy Hodges is first 
^woman to be named Speaker 
•of a provincial legislature (Brit- 
•ish Columbia), first woman in 
^the British Empire to hold this 
•position. 


1880 Dr. Emily Stowe be- • 
comes first Canadian female • 
doctor to practicein Canada. ^ 


When I looked through the Emily, I was horrified to 
see the contents not only in the newspaper, but on the 
front page. The front page had "Portrait of a Dykes 
Family"' . It seemed to me that the whole paper was 
filled with nothing more than lesbianism talk. I have 
one simple question, WHAT DOES THIS NEWSPAPER HAVE TO 
DO WITH THE STUDENT LIFE AT UVIC? 

I was told later on that day, that if you are a woman 
on this campus, that you automatically belong to the 
group of women who produces this paper. That was very 
insulting to me. I do not think that a woman who is 
not homosexual should have to be identified with women 
that are. Homosexuality is not a bad thing, but there 
are women in the world. that are not Gay. Being iden- 
tified as being of the Women's Center, is the same as 
saying that all men are rapists, which is absurd. Not 
all women subscribe to the beliefs of this group. 

Why do these women hate men? As far as I could see, 
all of the ones who submitted items for print, were 
spewing nothing more than hate for men. I fee sorry 
for the men of UVic, because they have to be subjected 
to such hatred. This has nothing to do with being a 
student or a woman. 

Like I said, I am not a student of Uvic, but I thought 
someone should say something about this rag of a 
newspaper. As far as I could see, most people are 
afraid to speaking up for fear of retribution. I will 
speak for those who can't. 

Thank-you for letting me have my say, and if you 
print this, please send me a copy of the paper. 

Sheila Clark 


• 1895 Grace Annie Locl^art is • 

• awarded a bachelor's degree in • 

• science and English literature • 

• by Mount Allison University, • ••••••••••••••••« 

•the first degree awarded to a* • 191 s Women are given full 

• woman in Canada. • • federal franchise. 


dear sheila 

i really dont know where to start to answer your letter - it is so filled 
with homophobia & ignorance . i guess that i will start with your being 
'horrified' witii the front page drawing that my 8 year old submitted - 
which of course i personally feel shows her to be the next picasso of 
whoever the great dyke artist equivalent is - judy Chicago maybe? 
anyways, as a full-time student & coordinator of the Igba (the lesbian, 
gay & bisexual alliance of uvic) i am part of this university 
(unlike yourself who is not even a student here) & the emily does rep- 
resent me & many others on campus, for you to bounce in here & de- 
cide that since the emily does not represent you, then it does not repre- 
sent anyone at uvic is both arrogant & ignorant at the same time, dykes 
do go to uvic & yes, some of us even have families, i know that this 
concept is obviously a stretch for you to imagine - maybe you need to 
get off your high horse & join us peons down here at the bottom some- 
time - because while you may not know me, i know who you are baby 
& i have been fighting the atmosphere of hatred & intolerance that you 
spread everywhere you go for a long, long time, your logic is some- 
thing that i cant quite figure out - the idea that a "woman who is not 
homosexual should have to be identified with women that are" - are 
you saying that the emily should only have the heterosexual view-point? 
with your logic - then i would not be represented & thats not fair either 
(see, i too can whine with the best of them), what about womyn of 
colour, older womyn, dis-abled womyn, poor womyn and other 
marginalized groups - should they be in the emily? & that you were 
'insulted' - by what? is it the idea that we have families? is it the idea 
that queers are even on campus or would it be okay if we were very, 
very quiet? is it the idea that some of us are feminists & dont worship 
the 'great white male' that runs our campus? or is it the idea that we are 
different & that you are scared? did you even go to the womyn's cen- 
tre? did you told to any of the volunteers or the coordinator to ask them 
about the work they do & what their beliefs are? i think not. you just 
blow a bunch of assumptions into a letter & mail it off, hoping, i think 
to get your name in the paper that you call a 'rag', well, here's your 
letter honey & by the way, if you want a copy of it, send the postage & 
we'll be happy to give you your very own chance to be a media slut - 
but just this once 'cause thats my job! 

lisaj 


Queer 'jemme Dyke 


• 1919 Louise McKinney be- 

• comes the first woman in the 

• British Commonwealth to be a 

• member of a legislature (Al- 

• berta). 


• 1921 Mary Ellen Smitii is first 

• woman to be appointed a 
^ Cabinet Minister (British Co- 

• lumbia legislature), first 

• woman in the British Empire 

• to hold this position. 


W97 Clara Brett Martin is ad- • 
mitted to the bar as Canada's • 
first female lawyer. ^ 


ahead, and get into the facts. 

^hen we can move on." "'^une Jordan 
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Novels entitled Satan's 
Daughters. Private School. 
Lesbians in Black Lace. Queer 
Patterns. Women''s Barracks. 

Women and Women of F.vil 
were only a few of the books 
that could be found in 
drugstore book racks and sold 
for approximately thirty~five 
cents. Hie covers were capti- 
vating and suggestive. More 


Sfayi obviotAS butch! 
femme theme was ab- 
sent from the cover, the 
books at least carried off 
a seductive, 'naughty' or 
forbidden appeal. 


often than not, they depicted a 
femme lesbian in lingerie and 
butch lesbian in 'men's ' cloth- 
ing. If an obvious butch/ 
femme theme was absent from 
the cover, the books at least 
carried off a seductive, 
'naughty' or forbidden appeal. 
Novels like We Too Are Drift- 
in g by Gale Wilhelm had cap- 
tions that read, "The situation, 
which might so easily have 
become coarse, is presented 
with delicacy of perception. 
-Boston 
TRANSCRIPT"... "Brilliant 
Technique... goes further than 
the medical brochure. -New 
York Times". Other captions 
highlighted the danger and 
intrigue of lesbianism like the 
one for 21 Gay Street. "Green- 
wich Villiage, where angels 
and addicts, lovers and lesbi- 
ans, Bohemians and Bawds 
live and love." 


These novels, though 
primarily white and poorly 
written by today's standards, 
were particularly important to 
many lesbians who did not 
have a sense of community 
around them, and who felt iso- 
lated and stuck in far reaching 
comers of the United States 
and Canada. They also pro- 
vided solace to those lesbians 
who did not identify with ttie 
gay bar culture of the time. 
Paperback books with lesbian 
themes appeared in relatively 
large numbers starting in the 
1930's to the late 1950's. They 
were of great significance to 
many lesbians who would rec- 
ognize themselves in them and 
then march off the New York, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
in search of the gay world 
these books often 
portrayed(p.53 Before Stone- 
walll . 

Reva(Frotn Forbidden Love) 
At one point we thought, well all 
the lesbians obviously live in New 
York, in Greenwich Village, at 
least the books said that's where 
they all lived so we had to go find 
the lesbians. I put on what I 
thought was my best butch cloth- 
ing because we thought they were 
all butch and femme. I put on my 
red blazer and tie and a shirt and 
dark pants and my lover wore a 
dress and off we went to Green- 
wich Village to look for the lesbi- 
ans. We asked taxi drivers and 
poked around here and there and 
I don't know, we never found 
them. 


Christie Shaw 


"Jan opened the door...and saw Victoria wearing a short red 
wrap and something long and white and beautiful. She looked 
frightened. Jan opened the door wide and held her breath be- 
cause Victoria was so beautiful and because she was really 
there. She took one of Victoria's cold hands and drew her in- 
side and closed the door and locked it. 

Victoria said, "Oh, Jan," and Jan put her arms around her 
in under the wrap and held her close and kissed her for the 
first time without gentleness, without caution. When Victoria 
opened her eyes she said, "I love you with my whole heart, 
Jan. Please look happy about it, say something about it." 

"You're here," Jan said, "and now I believe you're here."" 

- We Too Are Drifting , a novel written in 1935 by 
Gale Wilhelm (p.86) 


The stories were written 
according to a formula that 
was imposed on the writers of 
the time by their publishers, 
much like the heterosexual 
harlequin romance novels to- 
day. Theyhadabutch/femme 
theme <md were very often 
situated in bars. As i n We Too 
Are Drifting , much of the time 
the plot revolved around a 
butchy lesbian meeting a beau- 
tiful femme 'straight' woman 
who would eventually leave 
the lesbian for a man. The re- 
cuperation of the 'straight' 
woman, be it through death, 
deportation, or heterosexual 
'love', seemed to be a neces- 
sary ending to the promising 
steamy novek. 


The recuperation of the 
'straight' woman, be it 
through death, deporta- 
tion. or heterosexual 
'love', seemed to be a 
necessarg ending to the 
promising steamg nov- 
els. 


"She didn't look at Dan. Dan 
and Jan. She hadn't thought 
of that before. It would be a 
simple thing to confuse the 
names on the tip of your 
tongue and say one when you 
meant the other. Victoria was 
smiling and looking very 
beautiful and looking at all 
the faces and beyond them, 
but she didn't see Jan."(We 
Too Are Drifting p .1 261. 

Many lesbians read the 
novels despite their tragic end- 
ings because seeing them- 
selves reflected in the charac- 
ters offered them some valida- 


tion within the context of a 
very hostile homophobic 
world. However, the novels 
not only ended with recupera- 
tive measures but they also 
warned the women who read 
them of the immorality of les- 
bianism. 

Reva 

In the books society was oppress- 
ing those lesbians, bad things al- 
ways happened to those lesbians 
so I wasn't going to be exposing 
myself because those books said 
'Don't expose yourself, it's a bad 
thing and you're going to end up 
dead or heartbroken!'. ..those books 
were my lesbian ivorld, they said 
keep it quiet and so I kept it quiet 

Reva's feelings of being 
oppressed by the novels were 
articulated in Gale VNftlhelm's 
novel when Victoria's family 
asks her to go away with them 
to Chicago. Although she 
cares nothing for her fianc4, 
Dan, it is important to her 
mother and she can not tell her 
diat she does not want to go 
and why. Thougji it is only for 
two weeks, this vacation be- 
comes a metaphor for Victo- 
ria's predicciment of being a 
woman who is unable to tell 
her parents she is a lesbian. 
Furthermore, it is a symbol for 
the victory of heterosexuality 
over lesbianism. 

"fan looked at Victoria and 
smiled at her and said, "It's 
one of those things you should 
have known, Victoria. There'll 
be things like this and you'll 
get used to them or you'll get 
tired of them; it'll depend on 
you. I've got used to them. You 
see, my dear, you'll never be 
able to say to your family I'd 
rather go to the mountains 
with my friend than go to Chi- 
cago with you. You see that's 
simply a way of saying, 'My 
dear family, to hell with you, 
and you couldn't possibly be 
expected to say that." (We Too 
Are Drifting p.lld) 


The novels sent out a 
double message to those who 
read them. They provided cer- 
tain lesbians with escape fic- 
tion that was necessary for 
them in a time when compul- 
sory heterosexuality was being 
enforced by society. The nov- 
els also gave lesbians charac- 
ters that they could identify 
with, and they gave them vali- 
dation. At the same time, ttie 
novels preached a very strong 
message about the immorality 
of lesbianism. Despite this 
double message, however, 
many lesbians needed these 
books to understand them- 
selves, to learn about their own 
culture and to achieve a sense 
of commimity. 


Much of the information in 
this article was gleaned from 
the book Before Stonewall: The 
Making of a Gay and Lesbian 
Community, the film Forbid- 
den Love and my interview 
with Reva Hutkin, a 59 year 
old VictoriaBased Jewish Les- 
bian. 



"How can you possibly know how far you can go if you 
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mmm the heckle ; THE WOM^fi’S 

H9S<i:OKy JtlE^WOKK 9/1 

AsycycsjOKD 


Susan Johnston 


On an exceedingly wet 
October 13, 1 buckled myself 
into Oooh Oooh Louise, my 
dashing (read newly-washed), 
t/ rusty Subaru station wagon 
and headed for the 9:00 a.m. 
ferry. In June 1994, UVic's 
Women's History Planning 
Group hosted the founding 
meeting of WHN/BC, the 
Women's History Network of 
British Columbia. Although 
an active member of the steer- 
ing committee organized to get 
WHN/BC into gear, I was 
somewhat nervous as I ap- 
proached Abbotsford, a town 
which proudly self-defines it- 
self as the buckle of the Bible 
belt. My knowledge of 
Abbotsford was limited. I re- 
membered demands made by 
the Ministry of Education that 
the School Board stop preach- 
ing Creationism in Biology 
classes and I know that 
airshows are noisy boring 
events. 

What a joyous surprise 
to find that there is more to 
Abbotsford than fundamental- 
ism and loud machinery. 
WHN/Valley, a group of 
women dedicated to the pro- 
motion of women's history, 
organized and hosted the an- 
nual conference and general 
meeting of WHN/BC, the 
Women's History Network of 
British Columbia. For two 
days, women of differing 
ethnicities, sexual orientation, 
and spiritual practices cel- 
ebrated and explored their 
commonalties and differences 
together in a supportive, posi- 
tive environment. Apparently, 
an interest in women's history 
can bridge the different agen- 
das of academics, community 
activists, and armchair histori- 
ans as well as the less divisive 
differences of region, race, and 
sexuality. 

The celebration actually 
began on Wednesday evening 


•is amended to recognize and 

• affirm that aboriginal and 

• treaty rights are guaranteed 
•equally to both male and fe- 

• male persons. 


(!••.••.•• 

constitution 


with the opening of the Fraser 
Valley's first women's art ex- 
hibit in the University College 
of the Fraser Valley's gallery. 
Over one hundred people 
turned out to view the art of 
ten valley women and to dis- 
cuss their work with them. 

What a joi^ous surprise 
to find that there is more 
to Abbotsford than 
fundamentalism and 
loud machineri^. 

On Friday evening, 
Louise managed to find 
Claybum Village where about 
sixty women ate, drank, and 
watched films celebrating the 
diversity of women's past and 
present lives. The first film 
used historical film footage, 
archival photographs, and 
newly constructed scenes 
overlaid with the oral history 
of cannery worker Josephine 
Charlie to examine the experi- 
ence of aboriginal women's 
paid work in the 1930's. This 
short film was followed by 
"Hands of History," an explo- 
ration of the work of four 
women artists: Rena Point Bol- 
ton - Sto'lo Nation, Doreen 
Jensen - Gitksan Nation, Joane 
Cardinal-Schubert - Blood Na- 
tion, Jane Ash Poitras - 
Chippewan Nation. After a 
brief intermission, "Hogan's 
Alley" recorded the recollec- 
tions of three women from the 
African-Canadian community. 
The evening ended with 
"Gloria's Christmas" pre- 
sented by Gloria Morgan, a 
Shuswap lawyer who also led 
a discussion on the importance 
of documenting and recording 
our own stories and lives. 

Louise and I managed 
to find our way back to 
Abbotsford by following an- 
other car. This roving reporter 
is decidedly navigationally 
challenged. Fortimately, I was 
staying a short walk from the 
University College of the 


• 1933 Canadian Human 

• Rights Act is amended to pro- 

• hibit sexual harassment and to 

• ban discrimination on the ba- 

• sis of pregnancy and family or 

• marital status. 


Fraser Valley where Saturday's 
conference took place. Ses- 
sions on how women created 
a new identity for themselves 
through their experiences in 
Northern British Columbia, on 
early British Columbia 
women, and on women in 
1950's British Columbia led to 
lengthy discussions on how to 
promote women's history, 
what is women's history, and 
the ethical problems connected 
with interviewing women. 
The enthusiasm of all the par- 
ticipants, speakers and audi- 
ence, and the overwhelming 
support for including all 
women in women's history re- 
ally moved me. The applause, 
led by a gray-haired Christian 
farm woman, following Lori 
Macintosh's presentation on 
Fraser Valley lesbian oral his- 
tory renewed my faith in Brit- 
ish Columbia women's ability 
to move beyond prejudice and 
see that women's history is 
more than white heterosexual 
pioneer women churning but- 
ter. It was a glorious moment. 

The network is commit- 
ted to being inclusive with 
respect to gender, race, 
ethnicitg, class, sexual . 
orientation, region, abil- 
itg and religion 


The Annual General 
Meeting was an Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting — pass the consti- 
tution, read the financial state- 
ment, collect nominations for 
the nine positions to fill the 
figurative seats vacant on the 
newly formed Board of Direc- 
tors. In a great spirit of 
collectivity, we kept amending 
the constitution so that every- 
one who wanted to could sit on 
the Board — no elections for 
these inclusive folk. We now 
have twelve directors, the 
steering committee has been 
disbanded, and WHN/BC is a 
full-fledged legal entity with a 
real constitution. 


1989 All restrictions are re- 
moved on employment of 
women serving in the Cana- 
dian armed forces, with the 
single exception of submarine 
duty. 


WHN/BC exists "to en- 
hance interest and encourage 
activity in women's history 
across BC... The Network is 
committed to being inclusive 
with respect to gender, race, 
ethnicity, class, sexual orienta- 
tion, region, ability and reli- 
gion." If you wish to partici- 
pate in this organization either 
by becoming a member or by 
offering suggestions to the 
Board please contact Director 
and conference organizer par 
excellence Deanna Reder, 2774 
Silvertree Court, Abbotsford, 
V2S5N6. They promise never 
to organize an airshow. 

It was late Saturday af- 
ternoon, the sun was shining, 
I had a car full of new friends, 
and the ferry was waiting to 
bring Louise and me home. It 
only took me twenty minutes 
to find the exit to Highway 1, 
and head back to the Island. 
I'll never think about 
Abbotsford in quite the same 
way again. 

Susan Johnston 





• 1998 \J.N. Human Rights 

• Committee agrees to hear the 

• case of Sarah Lovelace, and 

• Aboriginal woman who claims 

• that the Indian Act discrimi- 
J nates against her. 


• /9S6 Employment Equity Act 
^ introduced, applicable to 

• Crown corporations and fed- 

• erally regulated businesses, 

• aimed at redressing historic 
J and systemic discrimination 

• against women, the disabled, 

• aboriginal peoples and visible 

• minorities. 


1989 Sheila A. Hellstrom is 
first woman to become a Gen- 
eral in Canadian armed forces. 


1988 A record of 39 women 
are elected to Parliament, six 
women are appointed to Cabi- 
net. 


• •••••••••••••• • 

• 1985 Indian Act is amended, • 

• restoring status and right to be • 
J considered for band member- ^ 
•ship to Indian women who • 
•had lost such status upon mar- • 

• riage to non-Indians . • 


have no sense of how far you have been?" 

fiiara Sudarkasa 


i 


>v 
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UNDER THE PATRIARCHAL HAMMER 


THROUGHOUT THE AGES 
I HAVE QUIVERED 
ENGULFED 

IN AN UNRELENTING SHADOW OF OPPRESSION 
SAVAGE YET SUBTLE 

MY BREASTS BARE 
OBJECTIFIED TO RUINS 
I HAVE MASKED MY SORROW 
NURTURING 

EQUATED 

MY WORTH HAS BEEN 
WITH LIPSTICK AND LEG 
CONSUMERISM KEPT ME DOWN 
COSMETICS TURNED ME A CLOWN 

YET WITHIN I AM RICH 

HAVING WEPT OCEANS FOR SISTERS 

SHACKLED AND DISTORTED 

MY CAPTORS THOUGHT CHAINS COULD KEEP ME 

BUT CONTAINED MY HOPE WILL NEVER BE 

FOR I AM THE SPIRIT OF WOMAN 
FROM SHAMBLES I HAVE RISEN 
STITCHING MY WOUNDS 
WITH CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 
OF LIFE’S PRIDE AND PASSION 
I MUST PASS ON 

MY VISION OF A FALLEN FIAMMER 
WILL NOT DISSIPATE 
FOR I WAS THEN EQUAL 
NOW FEEL MY QUAKE 


KATHERINE G. CARLSON 



UDiEs mm 

ddrOFSOUNDFORM&LE 

KgNBERSDEFMTERSUIlL 

Bmmmai 


This sign was posted outside the women's quarters inside 
Jawarhalal Stadium in New Delhi, India. 


REPLENISHING THE SPIRIT 

MLomng ibe deen parh 
She walks ’dmough ihe fmesr. 

Hex ^es one aUnr 

and ben eajts bean the sounds. 

Seandnng pn sapiy 
She sateaojs wiib imgency. 

Flailing hen anms 
She nuns to the lake, 

STops ar ibe sboxe hne, 

And nps opp ben dorhes. 

Naked dx jumps 
VMe srnerdmg ben bands 
As high above ben bead 
As she can neacb. 

Sbounng she dances 
To The bear op The dnum 
Pounding inside ben. 

STuerding and Releasing 
She bwlds TO a pnenzied ecrasy 
And dimaxes while leaping in ibe wareR. 
Repnesbed fy The pLeasune 
Op being alone. 

by Kaiby Cook 




pRiend 

beaimpid 
youaRe 
and sufpeRing 

ibisjie^ 
bound on ancles 
you bare 



manoRmotnoR 
These poms no longeR piT 

you one changing 
and don'T undensrand 
youR bofy is TOO 

i warn TO WRop 
you in anms 
ease youn ache 
bur 


eveny woman musr discoven 

beRselp, beR bauay 

WRop beRselp m ereRnal ancles. 

acceprance 

IS so veny band 

pan liwse Tou^lnr odxnwise 

ipiandd 
i wodd give it, 

•Aegiproplove. 

inenda simmats 


'*hold the reflections of the past so we 
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Difficulfe Impossible 


to torite meaning 




•i’ 


W.}' 

t 




;-y 



w 


-X'‘ 


• 












ffV 


space 4 * 4 - 4 * MtS 

brain- limits <j= ^ 4 


^:V 


aoKX,;\)OAi:<I> 4 > 4 ) time limits 


words limits 





lNTER.PRETATlO^ limits ignorance limits 


d+A#^ 


HENCE ART 


DESP^^E CHAWS 


UPON TH95 I^ROKEN &POW 
STANDS yOURMOgHT 
ACROSS My PLOWED J9ELDS 
TAKE My HARVEST 
ASSERT yOUR RSgHT 

TWO T9RED MAQNETS 
COVE ME AS UNDERDOg 
9SN0TgENU9NE 
TR9NKET 9 AM NOT 
THOUgH }SEH9ND ^RAWN 

ACKNOWCEDgE My C0NTRSJ^UT90N 
T0y0UREMP9RE 
NURTUR9Ng AN ETERN9Ty 
My TURN 9S DUE 

TROED TO ASS9ST yOU 
m"3CD you STRONg 
yOUCAUgHATME 
yOUR HECPCESS PAWN 

NEVER CONNECTED 
HAVEWE^EEN 
C0RRUPT90N,9M,SCACE^^^^ 
D9AgONAC SC9DE TO ME " 



9AMJRANT9CN0W 
ROmED OJ ONE CHANCE 
T08E.. 

ACC THAT 9 COULD 

9 W9CCN0TpCAy youR 
PATHET9C POWER gAMES 
9 AM SO \3EyOND THE 
MACHO MASK 

you ARROgANTCy SCOJJED 
AT My C0CCECT9VE PEACE 
S00TH9Ng DESPERATE SOULS 
ANC9ENT AgON929Ng ACHES 

KEEP yOUR WEACTHy STASH OJ 
&UCCETS ANDM9SERy 
REJ09CE 9N yOUR H9ST0Ry OJ 
WAR..9 W9SH ^U WECCST9CC 



;eveu 


9 REPCEN9SHED ACC yOUR COMRADES 
AS 9 CRy J0RMyM9RR0RS 9N CH9NA. 
9ND9A. AJR9CA...K9CKMEAgA9N 

9N My ACWAyS OPEN WOUND 

» 

NOW 9 AM AS OLD AS 
CENTUR9ES...^UT yOUR gRASP 
9SSC9PP9Ng 

My OWN HAVE CAST THE STONE 

CC9Ng9Ng TO CAST BREATH 
D0UiST9Ng THE REMA9NDER 
9 TREAD DESP9TE CHA9NS 
H9D9NgC0Ng EMBEDDED DESPA9R 


KATHER9NEg. CARLSON 


will never go that way again/' 2 

^ohari /W. Amini 
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lA/e asked women what book, video, 
film or song the\$ thought was crucicU 
for learning more about women's his- 


tory? 


CD 


?3aomi pjorth 

Four the moment give Black history voice in 
the moving and powerful lyrics & music of 
their live! album (1993). Songs include: "I love 
you woman: Black Mother Black Doughter, 
Africville", and "Harriet Tubman 


// 


// 


// 




Kristen Cation 

"Sula" by Toni Morrison 
A beautifully written story of two 
black women's lives in the southern 
United States, after reconstruction. 
Eventually, after various men drift 
through in and out of their lives, each 
of them realizes that the one that they 
really loved was the other. 


V9DEO 



Anne Milker 
Women's Centre 
Hesouce Coordinator 

Forbidden Love ~ Part of our history that 
doesn't show up in history books. Wouldn't 
this have made grade 12 Social Studies Memo- 
rable! 


QOOK 



Ana Torres 
Director of Academics 
University of Victoria Students 
Society 

"Sandino's Daughters" by Marguerite 
Randal. ~ "Sandino's Daughters" is a book 
written shortly after 1979 nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. It chronicles the struggles and strengths 
of nicaraguan women. It is very empower- 


ing! 


//■ 


women must never forget their history; because once you forget your history, you no longer know where you are going. 

Simms 


// 
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^OOK REV9EWS... 


MdS & CMPm Karen's Review 


Karen Duder, Bodies, Race 
and Empire: A Review of Im- 
perial Leather. Race, Gender 
and Sexuality in the Colonial 
Contest 

In 1492, Christopher 
Columbus wrote home to say 
that die earth was not round, 
as had previously been 
claimed, but rather was 
shaped like a woman's breast, 
with a summit in the unmis- 
takable shape of a nipple, to- 
ward which he was sailing. 
Arme McClintock argues in 
Imperial Leather that Columbus' 
breast fantasy draws on a long 
tradition of male travel as an 
"erotics of ravishment." She 
remarks that Africa and the 
Americas became for the Vic- 
torians "a pomo-tropics of the ; 
European imagination — a fan- 
tastic magic lantern of the 
mind onto which Europe pro- 
jected its forbidden sexual de- 
sires and fears." 

McClintock's study 
examines the interactions of 
race, gender and sexuality in 
the building of Empire. 
Whereas other historians have 
chosen capitalism, racism or 
gender as the motivation for 
imperialism. Imperial Leather 
describes how stereotypes of 
race, gender and sexuality 
were constructed in the colo- 
nial period, and how they sup- 
ported each other in the crea- 
tion of a white, patriarchal 
Empire. McClintock points 
out that capitalism and Empire 
could not have existed without 
the Victorian concepts of gen- 
der and appropriate/inappro- 
priate sexuality. Gender was 
used by colonizers to legiti- 
mize their appropriation of* 
lands and oppression of cul- 
tures. Territories supposedly 
"discovered" by Europeans 
were described as "virgin 
lands" into which explorers 


thrust themselves, accompa- 
nied by the phallic symbols of 
imperial mastery and reason — 
the astrolabe, the flag, and the 
sword. Colonized peoples 
were described in feminized 
terms, which emphasized pas- 
sivity, lack of reason, sexual 
excess, idleness and dirtiness. 
The pinnacle of civilization 
was the white male, the father 
of the Family of Man, com- 
pared to whom women, the 
working class and colonized 
peoples were all inferior. 

imperial Leather de- 
schbes how stereotypes 
of race, gender and 
sexuality were con- 
structed in the colonial 
period, and how they 
supported each other in 
the creation of a white, 
patriarchal Empire. 

Imperialism reflected 
the insecurities of the white, 
middle-class male determined 
to establish control over female 
sexuality and the "uncivi- 
lized," both abroad and at 
home. This meant that racial 
stereotypes were also applied 
to those members of the work- 
ing class and those women 
who did not conform to the 
ideal of white, middle-class 
respectability. This was not 
achieved easily or uniformly, 
however, and McClintock 


demonstrates the complexity 
of relations of race, class and 
gender. While imdeniably op- 
pressed themselves, white 
middle-class women were 
privileged in terms of race, and 
therefore were accomplices in 
colonial expansion. Denied 
access to the colonial decision- 
making process, they were 
nevertheless crucial in the 
building of Empire, for it was 
the supposedly greater purity, 
cleanliness and morality of the 
middle-class English gentle- 
woman against which all colo- 
nized peoples were contrasted. 

Imperial Leather is a 
challenging book which dis- 
putes the claim that we are liv- 
ing in a post-colonial world. 
McClintock argues that coloni- 
alism is still with us, in the 
plunder of those countries de- 
scribed as "Third World," and 
in the coercive power of inter- 
national commimications me- 
dia. The new colonialism, like 
the old, remains gendered as 
well as racialized; it is women 
who are the poorest, the disen- 
franchised, and the least rep- 
resented. In a chapter entitled 
"Dismantling the Master's 
House," McClintock examines 
the impact of gender on South 
African women, and the ways 
in which both women and po- 
ets have developed a politi- 
cized and radical resistance to 
patriarchal imperialism. 


Imperial Leather is 
strongly influenced by literary 
theory, and it relies heavily on 
evidence from literary sources, 
private papers and advertizing 
to demonstrate the stereotypes 
of race and gender used dur- 
ing the colonial period. Be- 
cause of this, McClintock does 
not describe the ways in which 
race, gender and sexuality im- 
pacted on the lives of colo- 
nized peoples. Certainly, this 
has been done elsewhere, but 
it would have been interesting 
to have read a more thorough 
analysis of how nineteenth- 
century racial and sexual stere- 
otypes receive a modem ren- 
dering. McClintock could, for 
example, have discussed the 
sexual division of labour in 
African and Asicin industries 
producing consumer goods for 
North America and Europe, 
the dumping of toxins, gar- 
bage and dangerous drugs in 
former colonial territories, and 
the attempts to control the re- 
productive capacity and sexual 
behaviour of Women of Col- 
our. Nevertheless, Imperial 
Leather is an important book in 
women's history, because it is 
unique in its emphasis on gen- 
der as cmcial to imperialism; 
without ideas of masculinity 
and feminity, the virgin and 
the inseminator, European im- 
perialism could not have oc- 
curred. Women, both as 
colonizers and colonized, are 
crucial to the story. 


While undeniahlg op- 
pressed themselves, 
white middle-'class 
women were privileged in 
terms of race, and there- 
fore were accomplices in 
colonial expansion. 

Karen Duder 



THE VO TE GTRl, 



FRAGMENTING FEMINISMS: 

GENDER HISTORY OR lOOMEN’S HISTORY? 

A debate and discussion featuring Annalee Golz and Karen Duder. 
TODAY. Thursday October 26 2.30-4.30 pm. 

Graduate Students' Society Building Board Room. All Welcome! 


UIEST CORST UlOMEN RT UJORK: 

TOMORROW . Friday October 27. 2.30-4.30 pm. Clearihue A309. All Welcome! 

A Contemporary and Historical View of British Columbia Women in Non-Traditional 

Work. A panel discussion featuring: 

■ 

Midge Ayukawa, "Pioneer Japanese Canadian Women." 

Vickie Jensen, "Salt Water Women." 

Carol Thornton, "Women Ship Yard Builders in World War II." 

Barbara Winters, "Service Women at Work in World War II." 


Ouide. July 8. I9H 
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«ooK feev<7tivs... 


Yes. We do follow the grand- 
mother on her journey from 
China to Gold Mountain. We 
do wander through British 
Columbia's Chinatowns and 
we do linger in mah jongg par- 
lours. 

However, we also witness the 

demands that its 
readers acknowledge 
aspects of Canadian 
historg which have not 
been included in the 
curriculum of the educa- 
tion sgstems... 

long hours the concubine had 
to waitress in order to pay off 
her brideprice. We watch 
Chong's grandfather struggle 
to earn enough money to sup- 
port his family in Canada as 
well as the one in China. We 
realize how difficult it was for 
Chinese immigrants to obtain 
employment during the de- 
pression and during the wars. 
We acknowledge the injustice 
of the government imposed 
Chinese head tax. 


Essentially, Chong conveys 
the racism which was /is em- 
bedded in Canadian laws and 
policies and is reaffirmed daily 
through the actions of indi- 
viduals and institutions ( such 
as the education system). 

However, she also relates the 
strength, the determination 
and the autonomy of the indi- 
viduals whose stories she is 
sharing, whose stories she feels 
compelled to share. 

Chong writes: "...something 
made us revisit the past. I be- 
lieve it was Mother's doing. A 
mother's stories to her daugh- 
ter ultimately stirred a feeling 
in me that the life we lead be- 
gins before, and continues af- 
ter, our time. I owed it to 
Mother, and to Chan Sam and 
May Ying, to find the good 
among the bad, and pride 
among the shame of their 
past". 



Chong, Denise. The Concu- 
bine^s Children. Penguin 
Books.1995. 

Shelley Motz 


It was Virginia Woolf who 
said, "We think back through 
our mothers". Recently, I read 
two fascinating histories in 
which the authors do just that. 

By documenting aspects of 
their mothers' lives Denise 
Chong and Terry Tempest 
Williams reveal - not only fam- 
ily sagas - but issues of impor- 
tance and urgency regarding 
the environment, health, hu- 
man rights and the effects of 
the global economy on indi- 
viduals. 

Chong's biographical novel. 
The Concubine's Children, was 
the winner of the 1994 City of 
Vancouver Book Prize. It is a 
compelling novel which 
evolved out of Chong's desire 
to bring her mother's black 
and white photos to life. She 
writes, "Each was intimate 
enough to be a powerfully sug- 
gestive voice from the past, but 
also distant enough to stir cu- 
riosity". 

The Concubine's Children is dif- 
ficult to ignore or forget. And, 
it is demanding. It demands 
that its readers address the fact 
that Chinese immigrants have 
not been treated humanely by 
Canadians and the Canadian 
government. It demands that 
its readers acknowledge as- 
pects of Canadian history 
which have not been included 
in tile curriculum of the edu- 
cation systems across the na- 
tion. 


Tempest Williams, Teny. Ref- 
u ge; An Unnatural History of 
Place and Time. Vintage 
Books. 1991. 

Shelley Mote 


Tempest Williams work Refuge: 
An Unnatural History of Time 
and Place is an environmental 
essay recounting the rising lev- 
els of Great Salt Lake and the 
pending threat to the species 
which make their home at the 
Bear River Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge. 

It is an attempt on behalf of 
Tempest Williams to come to 
terms with her mother's strug- 
gle with breast cancer and the 
grief she experiences upon her 
mother's deatii. 

It is also an attempt on behalf 
of tile author to come to terms 
with her anger and at tile same 
time reconcile her politics and 
her faith in the Mormon reli- 
gion. 


Tempest Williams' story is 
placed within a global/politi- 
cal context when she asks a 
simple question. Why? Why 
are so many women in her 
family dying of breast cancer? 

She writes: "I belong to the 
Clan of the One-Breasted 
Woman. My mother, my 
grandmothers, and six aunts 
have all had mastectomies. 
Seven are dead. The two who 
survive have just completed 
rounds of chemotherapy and 
radiation". 

Her question is answered 
when Tempest Williams relates 
a recurring dream to her father. 
She tells him that for years she 
has dreamed about a flash of 
ligjit in tile night in the desert. 

Tolerating blind obedi- 
ence in the name of 
patriotism or religion 
ultimately takes our lives 


Her father replies, "You did 
see it...The bomb. The cloud. 
We were driving 
home... suddenly, rising from 
the desert floor, we saw it, 
clearly, this golden-stemmed 
cloud, the mushroom. The sky 
seemed to vibrate with an ee- 
rie pink glow. Within a few 
minutes, a light ash was rain- 
ing on the car.. .It was a com- 
mon occurrence in the fifties." 

Above ground atomic tests 
were conducted in Nevada 
from January 27, 1951 to July 
11, 1962. The Atomic Energy 
Commission claimed that the 
area north of the Nevada Test 
Site was "virtually uninhab- 
ited desert terrain". Tempest 
Williams maintains that her 
fomily and tiie birds at the Bear 
River Migratory Refuge were 


the "virtual uninhabitants". 
Tempest Williams states that 
as a Mormon she has been 
taught to respect authority. 
She now believes however that 
"The price of obedience has 
become too high". 

Refuge ends with tiie author's 
account of a protest against the 
Nevada Test Site which she 
participated in. She writes that 
"...it was more than a gesture 
of peace. It was a gesture on 
behalf of the Clan of One- 
Breasted Women". 

Tempest Williams eloquently 
and bravely expresses the na- 
ture of her struggles. "...As a 
Mormon woman of the fifth 
generation of Latter-day 
Saints, I must question every- 
thing, even if it means losing 
my faith, even if it means be- 
coming a member of a border 
tribe among my own people. 
Tolerating blind obedience in 
the name of patriotism or reli- 
gion ultimately takes our 
lives". 
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Boots of Leather, Sl^fpats op Gold 

a book review 


Boots of Leather, Slippers of 
Gold: The History of a Lesbian 
Community by Elizabeth 
Lapovsky Kennedy and 
Madeline D. Davis, Penguin 
Books Ltd, 1994. $15.99 

by Shelley Marie Motz 


"Things back then were 
horrible and 9 think that 
because 9 fought like a man to 
survive 9 made it somehow 
easier for the kids coming out 
today. 9 did all their fighting 
for them ... 9 would have 
nothing to leave anybody in 
this world, but 9 have 
that... that 9 left them a better 
place to come out into... t?ut9 
wouldn’t deny it. Even though 
9 was getting my brains 
beaten up 9 would never 
stand up and say, "No don’t 
hit me. 9’m notgay.’ 9 
wouldn’t do that. 9 was 
maybe stupid and proud, but 
they’d come up and say, 'Are 
you gay?’ And 9’d say, ’l^es 9 
am.’ Pow, they’d hit you. Jor 
no reason at all..." 


Coming out. Passing as 
a man. Being femme. Being 
Black in a racist society. Rais- 
ing children. Aging. All 
within the context of a work- 
ing-class butch-femme com- 
munity, in Buffalo, from the 
mid-1930s to the early 1960s. 

Boots of Leather, Slippers of 
Gold: The History of A Lesbian 
Community not only chroni- 
cles the growth of this commu- 
nity. It pays homage to the 
courage, pride and determina- 
tion of the lesbians whcv by 
openly claiming and express- 
ing their desire despite op- 


• 1991 Amendments to the 

• Canada Labour Code which 

• include prohibition against 

• discrimination in the 

• workplace on the grounds of 

• sex and marital status, strongly 

• reinforce the principle of equal 

• pay for equal work and pro- 

• vide for maternity leave pro- 
2 visions of 17 weeks. 


• 1992 Amendment to the In- 
^ come Tax Act allows as a de- 

• duction to the cost of childcare 

• services from the income of a 
^ mother in the labour force. 


pression and violence, 
facillitated the development of 
the gay and lesbian liberation 
movements of the seventies 
and eighties. 

The authors dedicated 
the book "To the women who 
have gone before us, brave 
women, outlaws, who sought 
only to find a life of love and 
dignity..." 

Davis writes that her ob- 
jective was "...to write an accu- 
rate and compassionate chroni- 
cle of the lives of these brave 
women who had cared for me 
so generously when I came out 
in the mid-1960s." 

Lapovsky Kennedy 
writes "I was hoping to correct 
the assumption of my students 
that lesbian history consists of 
Sappho, Gertrude Stein and 
gay liberation." 





Boots of Leather, Slippers of 
Gold is based on thirteen years 
of research and the oral histo- 
ries of forty-five women. 
Throughout the book, these 
women's voices give testimony 
to the difficulties of living and 
loving in "...a community un- 
der siege." 


1992 National Action Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women 
is formed. 


1993 Amendment to the La- 
bour Code eliminates preg- 
nancy as a basis for lay-off or 
dismissal. 



Eloquently, and with 
great empathy, the authors re- 
veal how the women they in- 
terviewed experienced the bar 
culture, misogyny inside and 
outside of the community, is- 
sues of race and class, butch- 
femme images and sexuality, 
serial monogamy, commited 
relationships, the lesbian fight 
for public space and the forma- 
tion of lesbian identities. 

Everybody -gay, straight 
or bi - can gain insight from this 
book. If you're attempting to 
challenge your own 
homophobia, to place butch- 
femme roles within a histori- 
cal perspective, to analyze 
butch-femme culture, and es- 
pecially if you're attempting to 
locate yourself within butch- 
femme culture, the stories re- 
counted in Boots of Leather, Slip- 
pers of Gold will horrify, amaze 
and stimulate you. 9 


"9 was hoping to correct 
the assumption of mg 
students that lesbian 
historg consists of 
Sappho, Qertrude Stein 
and gag liberation . " 


1991 The first Minister Re- J 
sponsible for the Status of • 
Women is appointed within • 
the Federal Cabinet. 1 


199^ First Women accepted 
into the RCMP. 


C5 

O 

O 

ftl 

ffi 
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• 1999 Canadian Human • 
•Rights Act is Passed, forbid-® 
^ ding discrimination on the ba- * 

• sis of sex and ensuring equal • 
•pay for work of equal value for • 


WSS Supreme Court of 
Canada strikes down the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code 
pertaining to abortion. 


• 199^ Pauline McGibbon is 

• the first woman to be named 

• as a Lieutenant-Governor (Qn- 

• tario). 


.women. 


1952 Ontario becomes first 
province to put equal pay leg- 
islation into effect. 


''let's leatnihow to fight Ihow to document lour existencelso no 



October is Women's History Hontb 
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The theme for this 
year's Women's History 
Month celebration is Women 
and Work, a topic encompass- 
ing all aspects of women's ex- 
perience. The lives of Cana- 
da's pioneer farm women re- 
volved around work: work 
that was unpaid and central- 
ized in the home. Atypical day 
would include baking bread, 
working in the field, making 
soap or candles, sewing, can- 
ning, washing, teaching the 
young and nursing the ill. 
While given little or no recog- 
nition, this work was crucial in 
the development of Canada's 
history. 

With industrialization 
came a growing demand for 
urban workers. Many married 
women, still responsible for 
the maintenance of family and 
home, were also expected to 
bring in an income — usually 
through washing, ironing, 
sewing or taking in boarders. 
Single women began working 
for pay outside the home. By 
1914, the majority of employed 
women, working for "wom- 
en's wages", were either 
domestics, waitresses, nurses, 
cooks, teachers, secretaries or 
factory workers — jobs closely 
mirroring the work performed 
in the home. 


World War II had a 
dramatic effect on the working 
lives of women, seeing many 
enter the labour force for the 
first time. Given this opportu- 
nity, women proved they 
could work in any number of 
occupations. At the end of the 
war, however, women were 
expected to return to the home 

and many did — though they 
did not stay there for long. 

Women now comprise 
45% of the labour force, up 
from 34% twenty years ago 
and 18% fifty years ago. While 
much of this work is concen- 
trated in the clerical, service 
and sales sector, women are 
also entering typically male- 
dominated occupations. For 
example, women now make 
up 50% of medical school 
classes. The Ministry of Wom- 
en's Equality is working to re- 
move other barriers that limit 
women's participation in the 
workplace. 


Women's History 
Month is held each year to cel- 
ebrate the contributions of 
women to Canadian history. 
Women's stories expand our 
understanding of history and 
give us a more complete pic- 
ture of our past. In celebrat- 
ing women's working lives, 
we recognize the diversity of 
women's paid and unpaid la- 
bour and we change the face 
of Canadian history. 

"People must know the past 
to understand the present 
and face the future." 

Nellie McClung 

Portions of this article have 
been reprinted from Heritage: 
Women's History Month, a 
publication of the British Co- 
lumbia Ministry of Women's 
Equality. 



Vicrona Woofen’s Moveojenr Archives 



The country is yours ladies; 
politics is simply a public affair. 
Yows & mine & everyone's. The 
government has enfranchised you, 
but it cannot emancipate you, 
that is done by your own processes 
of thought. 

-Nellie McCluti 
1917 


The Victoria Women's 
Movement Archives opened in 
September 1995. It is a collabo- 
rative effort of feminist groups 
in Victoria, the University of 
Victoria Archives, and the De- 
partment of Women's Studies. 
It recognizes the important 
contributions that local 
women have made to the im- 
provement of women's social, 
economic and political condi- 
tion in the Victoria area. It will 
provide a record of the events 
that have led to the rich legacy 
of activism which has served 
all women in the Victoria area. 

The Victoria Women's 
Movement Archives is looking 
for records that document a 
broad range of political view- 
points as represented in edu- 
cational, health, advocacy, cul- 
tural, social services, 
multicultural and immigrant 
organizations. These can be 
either current or past groups. 
Primary consideration will be 
given to original records such 
as minutes, correspondence, 
reports, newsletters, diaries, 
logs, photographs and audio/ 
visual tapes. 


If you have any 
records you would like to do- 
nate to the Victoria Women's 
Movement Archives, or if you 
would like more information, 
please contact: 

Jane Turner 
Archivist 

University of Victoria 
McPherson Library-Univer- 
sity Archives 
P.O. Box 1800 
Victoria, B.C.V8W3H5 
Telephone: 721-8258 


Moria 


wgMEN’S 

MOVEMENT 


Praxis $ Nexus 
Conference 

Feminist Methodlolgy, 
Theory, Community 

A conference focussing on 
the role of feminist 
methodolgy and theory within 
the larger feminist conununity 
will take place from Thursday, 
January 18 to Saturday, Janu- 
ary 20. Keynote speakers will 
be Maria Mies, a world renown 
feminist sociologist and 
Vandana Shiva , a scientist, 
eco-feminist, and community 
activist. 

Registration forms available 
from: 

Michelle Booth 
c/o Pamela Moss 
Department of Geography 
University of ^^ctolia, P.O. 
Box 3050 

Victoria, BC, Canada V8W 
3P5 

For more information: 

Phone: (604) 721-7347 
Fax: (604) 721-6216 
E-Mail: moss@uwm.uvic.ca 



"^or spiritual values and a 
creative tradition to continue 
unbroken we need concrete 
artifacts, the work of hands, 
written words to read, im- 
ages to look at, a dialogue 
with brave and imaginative 
women who came before us . " 

^?ddrienne t^ich 
On Lies, Secrets, and Silences 


morelchildren mil comelbehind uslthinking we didn'tlexist'' 


Sapphire, from '^yellow*' 
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Jennie's Story 

a play by Betty Lambert 
Phoenix Theatre 

October 12-28 

Jennie's Story is a beautifully 
crafted and historically signifi- 
cant Canadian tragedy of a 
yoimg woman who's body is 
abused by all of the authority 
figures in her life who were 
supposed to protect it. A priest 
who uses his "god-given" 
power to sexually abuse her 
and then destroy her body, a 
mother who gives him abso- 
lute permission, and a medical 
system who gives him the le- 
gal means to do it. 

The play begins in 1938, one 
year into Jennie's contented 
and domestically blissful mar- 
riage to Harry. The farm has 



been blessed with good for- 
tune and their home is grow- 
ing more comfortable with 
modem conveniences such as 
electric lights both upstairs 
^d in the kitchen. Their life 
is happy, but without children 
it does not seem complete so 
Jamie travels to a doctor in the 
city to find out why. From here 
Jennie's fife crumbles into her 
past. She learns that she has 
been sterilized as a teenager 
witt\ the written consent of her 
mother and the encourage- 
ment of their priest Father 
Fabrizeau. He was motivated 
out of the fear that he may get 
her pregnant due to their 
sexual relations during one 
extremely harsh and snowed 
in winter when she stayed 
with him at the rectory. This 
sterilization is able to take 
place because the doctor be- 
lieves Jennie to be "feeble- 
minded". His justification for 
this is "The Sexual Sterilization 
Act" (Alberta, 1928) which 
concerns the "multiplication of 
evil by the transmission of the 
disability to progeny". With 


the loss of her reproductive 
system Jennie disintegrates 
physically and emotionally. As 
she moves more and more into 
her anguish her role in her 
home is slowly passed over to 
Molly, a yoimg woman hired 
to help with chores around the 
house, who is pregnant witti 
and illegitimate child. When 
Jennie finally takes her own 
life Molly assumes her posi- 
tion, and marries Harry and 
bears the child that Jennie 
never could. 

The intricate and powerful 
script by the late Betty Lam- 
bert, a professor and play- 
wright bom in Calgary in 1933, 
is expertly handled by guest 
director Linda Moore, the de- 
signers and cast. 

The cast of Marlise 
Schweitzer as Jennie, Peter 
Balkwill as Harry, Charles 
Stuart Ross as Father Edward 
Fabrizeau, Jennifer L. Cassady 
as Jennie's mother and 
Michelle Monteith as Molly 
were very tight for one of their 
first performances and prom- 
ise to grow even stronger as an 
ensemble. Of particular men- 
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Inside the green room is 
where the pain lives. It has 
been kept locked up there for 
many years. The walls are 
heaving now with the struggle 
to contain the destruction that 
is a cancer consuming the 
mind of its victim. 

Inside the green room 
there is evil. Better the room 
was black. No one lives in the 
green room because ttie toxic 
vapors seep into the brain's 
pores and crevices, oozing 
grisly fingers into neurons that 
store the impossible. I n - 
side the green room is lies. It 
can not contain what is not 
there and could never be. The 
walls run with the tears and 
the blood and the semen and 
the vomit and the stench that 
is not there. 

Inside the green room is 
a small box with twisting, turn- 
ing comers that bend the mind 
of one who dares to enter. A 
pilgrimage back to the pain 
turns the soul inward on itself 
to contemplate death. The 
pain is a tortured demon. Pac- 
ing, pacing, pacing. It is bot- 
tomless, timeless, fathomless, 
deathless. It rolls like thunder, 
crashing, startling, sending 
shock waves through the mind 
that recoils from the explosive 
decadence of sensuality gone 
mad. 


Inside the green room is 
a slathering beast. Its giant, 
biting fangs glisten with blood 
and hang with frothing, slime- 
stringy lines of dripping, bile- 
steeped slobber. Lashings fling 
out from the monster's jaws in 
gory rhythm with its ripping, 
rending, slashing, taking. 
Pain's juices roll down the 
walls and over the hard, shiny, 
cheap bedspread that cannot 
absorb the flooding volume, 
and they collect in secret pud- 
dles xmder the bed. 

Inside the green room, 
in the middle of the floor, is a 
dark pit filled with a seething 
mass of writhing, hissing 
snakes, puncturing each other 
and the fabric of sanity. Stairs 
lead down into the pit. The 
walls down the staircase are 
lined with photographs, pic- 
tures of time stopped and fro- 
zen on rejection. The failures 
lead inexorably down the 
stairs, lower and lower and the 
snakes begin to coil around 
one who willingly walks 
downward. They entwine, 
they weigh heavily on the vic- 
tim following fate, and com- 
pulsion, and fear. 

Inside the green room it 
is cool. The north-facing win- 
dow screens out light and life. 
The shadows and cobwebs 
shelter the deep recesses from 
prying eyes. A fog that does 
not move, lingers. The smell 
is the rot of fear. Fear emanates 
from an unseen source, sliding 


gently, but insistently, around 
the neglected, unrelated di- 
shevelment of cast-offs that 
sparsely occupy the green 
room. 

Inside the green room, 
sleep is forbidden. Time is im- 
moving. A restless wandering, 
wondering torment lulls the 
mind down spiraling, drag- 
ging paths of self-recrimina- 
tion and frustrated desire. A 
desire for the undesirable 
forms, so does the ache for 
freedom and striving and re- 
lease. 

Inside the green room 
there is no peace. Unformed, 
unspoken thoughts spin in 
their orbits of insanity. They 
create a din that feeds on itself 
in an ever-increasing, consum- 
ing frenzy. The cacophony is 
deafening. The busy, busy, 
moving, doing, crashing, bash- 
ing never stops. There is no 
ease in the green room. Still- 
ness and calm are forbidden. 

Inside the green room is 
blame. The distortions of the 
truth twist back on themselves, 
imtil only confusion and un- 
knowing remain. The green 
room cultivates the unknow- 
ing state. Knowing would 
bring fear and responsibility to 
the victim who opened herself, 
and said nothing, and wanted 
more, and knew nothing, and 
learned to dread the future and 
fear time. 

Inside the green room, 
5ex is a game. Winners and 


tion were the actors who por- 
trayed Harry and Molly who 
were consistently strong 
throughout and brought both 
ease and energy to the stage. 
However, some of the most 
show-stealing moments oc- 
curred in the confrontation 
scenes between Father 
Fabrizeau and Jennie and the 
vision of Jennie telling the 
priest "I won't have you kneel 
down for my soul. Kneel down 
to my body" were absolutely 
arresting. 

Jennie's Story will be show- 
ing at the Phoenix Theatre Oc- 
tober 12-28 at 8p.m. Ticket in- 
formation and reservations are 
available by calling the Phoe- 
nix Box Office at 721-8000. 


^en Mc^eely 



losers struggle for the prizes 
which bring glory but no hope. 
Satisfaction carmot live in the 
greenroom. It dies on the vine 
of craving an urgency and 
striving; using and exposing 
and taking and abusing and 
controlling. 

Inside the green room, 
inside the past, the beast is 
atop his victim. She is silent; 
she accepts. It slowly does not 
happen. The mistake is in her 
perception because she is his 
daughter, after all. Reality 
puckers and shifts the facts 
from dream to now to then to 
forever. The secret gets kept 
inside a tiny cage with heavy 
black bars; a tiny armed guard 
watchful lest she chance by her 
heart. 

A rape that never hap- 
pened. A pain that is not felt. 
A lie undiscovered. A con- 
spiracy of silence. A wall 
against the facts. 



• f9€f Canadian Bill of Rights • 

• is passed. • 


• t921 Anges MacPhail is the 
^ first woman elected to the 

• House of Commons. 


1913 Women in Nova Scotia 
are given the right to vote in 
provincial elections. 
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VANCOUVER WOMEN'S HEALTH COLLECTIVE: 
ACTION THROUGH ART 'Our Bodies: Images for a 
Revolution' 

On Wednesday, December 6th following the candlelight 
vigil organized by WAV AW, the Collective is 
celebrating the opening of their art exhibit entitled 'Our 
Bodies: Images for a Revolution' featuring local women 
artists. There will be an opening night fundraiser Dec 
6th or you can attend on the following nights ending 
Dec 9. Share the strength of the women's movement 
and celebrate our bodies and our empowerment through 
art. For opening night tickets please RSVP by November 
25, 1995 at 736-4234. For ticket information contact 
Christine or Paula at the VWHC. 

WENLIDO 

Personal safety classes for women, by women. 

No fitness level requirement. Age 12 years and up. 
Saturday, November 18 and Sunday, November 19, 10-4. 
Phone 721-8353 for more info. 




BEIJING AND BEYOND 
Women sharing their stories from the UN Fourth 
World Conference on the NGO forum. Come and hear 
some of the stories that the media missed in their 
reporting on this significant world gathering of women. 
Thursday November 9, 7-9pm. Refreshments will be 
served. 

YM/YWCA Victoria, 880 Courtney Street, D and E 
Room 



DIVISION OF CONTINUING STUDIES: 

SOCIAL JUSTICE AND SOaAL ISSUES LECTURE 
SERIES 

"Different Voices: Women Writing the Holocaust" 
Thursday, November 2, 7:30 to 9:30 pm. 

Risa Sodi, Holocaust Studies, Yale University, Speaker 
Dr. Elena Rossi, Department of Hispanic and Italian 
Studies, UVic, Chair 

Admission is free but please call 721-8526 to register. 
The series is held in the Begbie Building, Room 159, 
University of Victoria Campus. 

YOUNG MOMS PROGRAMS 

A support group for Mothers 25 years and under and 
their children. 

Blanshard Community Centre, 388-7696. 




YOUNG INDO-CANADIAN WOMEN'S ACTIVIST 
GROUP 

We are inviting all females between the ages of 16 and 
30 who would be interested in working together to create 
a new group (based in Victoria), for young Indo- 
Canadian women. Call 472-8684 if you would like to get 
involved. 

THE WOMEN OF OUR PEOPLE HEALING SUPPORT 
GROUP 

Phone 652-2788 

WOMEN OF COLOR SUPPORT GROUP 

Phone Renaa @ 360-0484 


BILLBOARDS 

WOMEN'S CENTER OPEN HOUSE 
All women are encouraged to drop by your space! 
Refreshments. Mon. November 6, 10-4. SUB 146 
across from Cinecenta. 




WOMEN'S CENTER COLLECTIVE MEETINGS 
Find out about the Date Rape and Dating Violence 
Education Project, the new student Sexual Assault 
Center, volunteering, fundraising and programming! 
Mondays at 3pm, Room 146 in the Student Union 
Building. 

CRIAW ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Nov 10-12 in Prince George. The University of 
Northern B.C. will host the CRIAW (Canadian Research 
Institute for the Advancement of women) annual 
conference. The theme for this year's event: Northern 
Visions /Northern Futures weaves Northern and 
regional perspective through global and local issues for 
women. Members of the aboriginal and immigrant 
communities, students, the general public and business 
representatives who have an interest in networking, 
will come together to exchange information on feminist 
and women-centered research. Please write CRIAW 
Conference 95 c/ o Deborah Poff, UNBC, 3333 University 
Way, Prince George, B.C. V2N, 4Z9. Tel: 960-5611. Fax 
960-5791. ^ n 


FALL READING SERIES AT EVEkI 
BOOKS, 635 Johnson St. 


ROMAN'S 



GRAND BOOK LAUNCH PARTY: Fighting For Air by 
Marsha Mildon 

2 pm, Sunday, October 29, 1995. Marsha is a local 
novelist, playwright, poet, and creative writing teacher. 
She draws on her experience as a teacher of scuba diving 
as background for tlds lesbian, mystery set in Victoria. 
Come to Everywoman's for refreshments as they launch 
Marsha's new book. 

CELEBRATE PRESS GANG'S 20TH BIRTHDAY WITH 
A DOUBLE READING 

When Fox is a Thousand, a Novel by Larissa Lai, 
andBending at the Bow, a Novel by Marion Douglas. 
8pm Friday, Nov. 17, 1995. 

For more details phone Everywoman's Books at 388- 
9411. 



ONGOING PROGRAMS AT CFUV 101.9 FM 

Sunday : 

"Women's Issues"- public affairs concerning women. (5- 
6:00 pm) 

Monday : 

"This Way Out"-International Gay and Lesbian News 
Program (1-1:30 pm). 

"Dyke Dimension" (8:30-9:30 pm). 

"Beating Time"- women's music (9-11:00 pm) 

BILLBOARDS 
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How Can Change In Systems, Structures And Organizations be Brought 
About? 

1 through affirmative action in leadership positions, in hiring practices, 
in appointments; 

I through changes in poiicies and poiicy impiementation that recognize 
and address racism, and that respect and vaiue diverse raciai and cul- 
tural experiences; 

i through the integration of an anti-racism perspective in all aspects of 
an organization’s pians, activities, outreach etc; 
i through continuing anti-racism education. 


Avoid: 

j1. Guilt and self-blame: 

“I wish to apologize for my ancestors,” 
“I wish I could change history.” 


Replace with: 

... an acknowledgment of your privilege and a 
resolve to learn more about racism. 5tart q^ues- 
tioning you assumptions. 


2. Referring to other forms of oppression, lesbo- ... an understanding of racism, lesbophobia, 
phobia or ableism, as a means of avoiding dealing ableism, of their interconnectedness, of how they 


with racism or trivializing it 


compound each other and are different from one 
another. 


5. Denial and self-justification 

“If what I said was racist, that was not my 

intention.” 


4. Silence or avoiding the issue: 


. . . listening to what has been named as racist, 
being honest aboutyour reaction, and about 
what and how you were thinking. Realizing that 
the impact of racism cannot be denied. 

. . . open and honest discussion, in order to put 


“I would rather not say anything, because I will be the issues on the table and learn. Confronting 


accused of being racist.” 
5. Compartmentalization: 


the issue is better than letting it fester. 

. . . integrating anti-racism into all processes of 


‘Our organization is dealing with racism, we have thinking and actin within the organization and on 


an anti-racism committee.” 

6. Deing patronizing: 

“I am sorry you feel offended by my comments” 
or “The one thing you can say about this organi- 
[zation is that we are very tolerant!’ 

7. Generalizations: 

Assuming that there is no class or political and 
I work style differences among people of colour. 

&. Tokenism: 

For example, including a women of colour as a 
member of a work committee, but not expecting 
her to work, or have any say in the process and 
decisions. 


a pereonal level. 

... “I am sorry I offended you” to show you are 
taking responsibility for a racist comment or 
action. Tolerance is not based on equality but in 
fact on unequal relations. 

. . . understanding that these differences exist 
among people. 


. . . genuine participation and readiness to 
change traditional ways of working. 


From N.A.C Conference Kit, by Women of Colour on f.he N.A.C. Executive, 1995 




